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MINERALOGICAL...........No. IV. 


In the estimate of the wealth of our country, 
the Anthracite, or as it is here improperly called 
the Black Léad, should not be omitted. As a 
combustible it resembles Coal in many circum- 
stances of its character, and for many uses is 

referable to that mineral. Altho’ there is some 
difficulty in igniting it in the first instance, yet 
when the process of combustion is once commen- 
ced it goes on with rapidity. The heat which 
is produced is intense, and its production is unac- 
companied with smoke. For the smelting of 
ores, for the conversion of Iron into steel, in the 
burning of Lime-stone; in distillation, and in 
those mechanical operations where the desider- 
atum is a strong, durable, and continued heat, it 
may be employed with singular advantage, It 
has not here been used as fuel, but there is 
no doubt that it would succeed on experiment 
equally well, as the same substance in its appli- 
cation to this use, when dignified by the name 
of Rhode Island Coal. It is the opinion of a 
distinguished mineralogist that a broad vein of 
Anthracite crosses this section of country passing 
from Rhode Island, thro’ Worcester, into New 
Hampshire. It has bere been converted into 
a paint, which forms a cheap and durable cover- 
ing for the roofs of buildings. In a region 
where the forests are daily receding before the 
axe of cultivation, it will become neccessary to 
provide a substitute for the growth of the an- 
cient wood. That this substance may become yal- 
uable for such a use, admits of little doubt. 

Another individual closely associated witb 
that to which we have alluded, is the Graphite 
deriving its appellation from the facilities it af- 
fords in the art of writing, but which has been 
equally unfortunate as its neighbour in receiving 
aname. It forms the material of those crayons 
erroneously known, by the term, Black Lead 
Pencils. ‘These misnomers are of little conse- 
quence in themselves but are adverted to mere- 
ly because correctness is preferable to error. 

The Sulphate of Iron, the Copperas of Com- 
merce exists in many of the roeks of our county 
and is discoverable by analysis to be held in so- 
lution in some instances in the waters which 
spread themselves over the surface of meadows. 
Altho’ perhaps, in sufficient abundance to preju- 
dice vegetation, yet it would not form an advan- 
tageous article of manufacture. 

The Slate which appears upon the surface in 
numerous localities is quarried in but few. 
When the villages of the present day shall be 
built into towns, when the spires of the city 
shall take the place of the more modest habita- 
tions of the town, when a dense population shall 
be gathered upon the borders of the highways, 
these will furnish employment for industry and 
supply materials for building. ‘ 

In the catalogue of those substances which are 
valuable to the Farmer, we have not included 
those which gratify the eye of the scientific 
or serve only to ornament the shelves of the cab- 
inet. Nor shall we trespass longer upon the 


patience, which we fear has already been so se- 





Although there is much here to invite attention, 
we shall not delay to note the brilliancy of sur-| 
faces, the changing colors, the variety of form | 
or the curious structure of those which belong 
to a stricter and more scientific survey. The, 
chrystals of Quartz, a mineral which pervades 
every region, here often tempt the unskilful,| 
with the promise of countless treasures of dia- 
monds ; those who take all that glitters for gold, | 
have often fancied that the lustre of the beau-| 
tiful cubes of Sulphuret of Iron, was the splen-| 
dor of a more valuable metal, and the exercise | 
of a moderate warmth of imagination has con-; 
verted the little plates of Mica, into spangles of| 
Silver. 

Although the promise that was given to shew 
the advantages of the study. of Mineralogy, has| 
been but inadequately performed, yet we trust 
it will have been seen that its cultivation is not 
of doubtful utility to the farmer. His daily toil 
is required for the daily necessities of a busy life. 
Yet there are many intervals of leisure which 
may be oceupied in the acquisition of information, 
without prejudice to his more pressing, but not 
more important business. If the object of his 
labours is the a¢quisition of wealth, it were folly 
to overlook the course which leads most direct- 
ly to it. ‘To travel on, in the same path which 
our fathers have trod, without understanding 
whether it is the best, or knowing those roads 
which may be more easy and direct, discovers 
but little wisdom. Nothing is so inimical to the 
progress of improvement as ill-founded preju- 
dices, hastily embraced but warmly defended. 
This inveterate attachment to old customs is 
laudable, so far only as it discourages rash inno- 
vations. When it closes the ears, to proposi- 
tions for experiments which are supported by 
reason and recommended by probability, it is 
illiberal and unworthy of men who are compe- 
tent to think as well as act for themselves.— 
“To him that hath shall be given” is a maxim 
as true in science and agriculture as in morals. 
The more numerous are the principles which 
are learned, the more numerous will be the 
streams which will bring information to the mind, 
from its increased powers of observation and re- 
flection. The greater the amount of knowl- 
edge, the greater will be the means of increas- 
ing property, by better methods of tillage, and 
by the superiority of management, Jf Marle 
exists it should not remain in its native beds 
when it might be employed in spreading fertili- 
ty around in its vicinity. If the harvests have 
been blasted, let us seek out the causes of the 
evil, and take this first essential step towards 
its removal, If the Wheat and the Rye have 
not succeeded on our hills, let us ascertain what 
peculiar properties in our soils have been un- 
friendly to them. Let the owner of land, ask 
of himself, what are the qualities of the plain, or 
the meadow, what are requisite and proper for 
the nourishment of the grass or the grain, and 
what applications are most suitable to restore its 
riches to the exhausted field? If these questions 
cannot be answered in a satisfactory manner, let 
him have recourse to those simple processes 
which are offered to him, by those who have em- 





verely tried, by making such an enumeration. 


‘ 


would be ignorant of the elements of the profes- 


sion in which he is occupied? Who would be 


liable to continual errors in practice and con- 
stant disappointment as their unavoidable conse- 
quence, when the want of those few principles 
which have occasioned them, might be so read- 
ily supplied. Few menare so destitute of cu- 
riosity, as to be intimate with objects around 
them for years, and never to feel an inclina- 
tion to become acquainted with their names. 
And why should we be content to stumble over 
the rocks, that are strewed along our pathway, 
without even looking upon them and determin- 
ing how far thay may be valuable ? 

The great dithculty which has been encount 
ered by those who have advanced far in the sci- 
ence of Mineralogy, is one which need not even 
be met by him, who does not purpese to father 
its depths and penetrate its secrets. ‘The ab- 
sence of an organic structure, of those fixed and 
certain marks which are the distinctions of oth- 
er classes in the great family of Nature, have 
rendered it a matter of great nicety to deter- 
mine the proper place of many individuals in 
the system of a strict arrangement. But where 
it is only required to know the appellations 
which should be given to a limited number of 
subjects, whose characters are well detined, 
which are obtruded upon the notice at every 
step, this objection is not applicable. He who 
has once attentively considered the appearance 
of a mineral, will not fail to recognize it again 
under any circumstances. ‘The memory is so 
strongly impressed with the features of the friend 
who often comes before us, that we do not hes. 
itate to annex his name to his face even among 
strangers. Yet it would be no easy task to de- 
scribe his person, to another, so accurately as 
to enable him to fix upon him whom it may be 
intended to point out. ‘This fact, for such it is, 
which gives the power of determining our ac- 
quaintance, is similar to the skill which ascer- 
tains at sight the specimens of the cabinet 
When the first advance is made the greatest ob- 
struction is overcome, and the subsequent pro- 
gress is pleasant and easy. 

Having so long plodded on, with sober mat- 
ter of fact and experiment, we may be justified 
in wandering for a moment into the regions of 
speculation. In another number this communi- 
cation will be concluded with some general ob- 
servations on its subject. 

p— | 
From Sinclair’s Code of Agriculture. 
On Promoting the Collection and Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. 

“ It is a saying sanctioned by the authority 
of Bacon, that “‘ knowledge is power.” Of all the 
various sorts of power, enumerated by that great 
philosopher, this seems by far the most import- 
ant. What gives one man any real superiority 
over another, but the knowledge he possesses ! 
What enables some individuals, to produce abun- 
dant harvests,—to carry on a prosperous com- 
merce,—to establish successful manufactures,— 
toexcel in mechanism, or any other useful art, 
but the acquisition, and judicious application of 





ployed their powers in these investigations. Who 


that knowledge, iu which others are deficient” 
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‘+ {hat the power and prosperity ofa country, 
depend on the diffusion of usetul knowledge, can 
hardly be questioned ; and there is probably, no 
art, in which a variety of knowledge, is of more 
essential importance, than in that of agriculture. 
‘The extent of information necessary to bring it 
to any thing like perfection, is far greater than 
is generally supposed. To preserve the fertility 
of the soil ;—to free it from superfluous mois- 
ture ;—to cultivate it to the greatest advan- 
tage ;—to raise its productions at the least ex- 
pense ;—to procure the best instruments of hus- 
bandry ;—to select the stock likely to be the 
most profitable ;—to feed them in the most 
judicious manner, and to bring them to the most 
advantageous markets ;—to secure the harvest, 
even in the most unpropitious seasons ;—to 
separate the grain from the straw with econo- 
my and success ;—and to perform all the other 
operations of agriculture in the most judicious 
modes, require a greater extent, and variety of 
knowledge, than might, at first view, be judged 
requisite. 

** But though a general knowledge of agricul- 
ture, may be diffused over a great country, it is 
found by experience, that it cannct be materi- 
ally improved, unless by comparing the various 
practices which subsist, in different parts of the 
same kingdom. One district has been led, to 
pay a peculiar and successful attention, to one 
branch of husbandry, or by a fortunate accident, 
some important discovery has been made in it, 
while other districts excel in other particulars 
of equal importance.” 

EXPERIMENTAL FARMS. 

“ The art of agriculture, can never be 
brought to its highest degree of perfection, or 
established on rational and unerring principles, 
unless by means of experiments, accurately tried 
and properly persevered in. The ardent inquirer 
has too long been obliged, to rely on vague opin- 
ions, assertions which have not been warranted 
by sufficient authority ; it is full time, therefore, 
by the establishment of experimental farms un- 
der the sanction, and at the expense of govern- 
ment, or by enabling the Board of Agriculture 
to grant adequate premiums to deserving per- 
sons, for new discoveries, to bring the art to as 
great perfection as possible, by ascertaining the 
principles on which it ought to be conducted. 

“It is alleged, that there are many distin- 
guished characters, who carry on experiments 
for their own information and amusement, by 
means of which, every important fact, will in 
process of time be ascertained ; and it cannot be 
doubted, thai their example is of very great ad- 
vantage to those, who have the means of exam- 
ining the progress that is made, Their farms, 
however, are more properly speaking, pattern 
farms, for the advantage of the farmers in their 
immediate neighborhood, than experimental ones, 
in the strict sense of the word ; and they are too 
often, rather the partial records of successful 
experiments, than the faithful journals of success 
and of disappointment. In order to render ex- 
perimental farms generally useful, they ought 
to be open to the inspection of the public; the 
account of each experiment ought to be regu- 

lariy published, and every new practice, likely 
to improve the cultivation of any considerable 
part of the kingdom, ought to be examined with 
the utmost precision, every trial repeated for 
confirmation, and, if possible, made by different 


persons, in different places, and on different 
soils. 

“ It cannot be expected, that persons of high 
rank, whose attention is neccessarily directed 
to other objects, should renounce their ordinary 
pursuits, and devote themselves exclusively to 
the conducting of agricultural experiments ; 
but if one or more experimental farms were 
established, under a proper system, it would ere 
long be discovered, what practices ought to be 
avoided, as well as what ought to be pursued, 
It is important, that the one should be made 
known as well as the other; yet errors in hus- 
bandry, are seldom communicated to the public, 
or known beyond the sphere of a confined neigh- 
borhood, because a farmer is in general ashamed 
of acknowledging his want of success. Unfortu- 
nately also, when his experiments answer, they 
are sometimes concealed, least others should 
avail themselves of the discovery. ‘The object 
of an experimental farm, however, should be to 
ascertain facts, and to publish them ; and as much 
credit would be acquired, by an intelligent con- 
ductor of an experimental farm, for his exer- 
tions in detecting errors, as in establishing facts 
likely to be useful,”—ibid. 








FIRST VIRGINIA CATTLE SHOW. 

The American Farmer of the 6th inst. con- 
tains an account of the proceedings of the Fred- 
ericksburg Agricultural Society at a meeting 
held on the 13th and 14th of November; and 
of the Cattle Show exhibited on this occasion ; 
which it appears was the first which has been 
exhibited in Virginia, At this meeting, resalves 
were passed, approving of the proposition of 
the Albemarle Society for the establishment of 
an Agricultural Professorship at the University 
of Virginia—for presenting the thanks of the 
meeting to J. S. Skinner, Esq. editor of the 
American Farmer, “ for the many instances of 
polite attention to the interests and wishes of 
the Society, which we have experienced at his 
hands, and for his meritorious labors in the 
cause of agriculture generally,” and approving 
of the “ elegant workmanship displayed on the 
premium plates awarded by the society ; and, 
that the artist, Mr. Warner, of Baltimore, be 


our sister societies.” 

Among the premiums awarded were a silver 
pitcher with emblematic device and description, 
cost $33, to Mr. Ira Lipscomb, for a fine stallion ; 
a silver pitcher, which cost $28 to Col. George 
Love for his bull Pluto, besides a silver cream 
cup and several silver mugs to several individ- 
uals for fine animals of different kinds. Likewise 
a silver mug, value $15, to Mr. McCormish for 
the best plough; and also a discretionary pre- 
mium of $5, for an Angular Balance, by which 
to ascertain the force necessary to move a 
plough. Among the articles exhibited were 
Pine-Apple Cheeses, a Wheat Fan, two Cutting 
Boxes, a Drill Plough for planting corn, a beau- 
tiful Counterpane, &c. 

The mode of trying ploughs by a force equal 


respectfully recommended to the patronage of 


———— 


so far as we know, been adopted in New-Eng- 
land. We therefore give that part of the ac. 
count entire as it may perhaps suggest usefy} 
ideas to some of our agriculturists. 

“ Of the Ploughs, there were only three tri- 
ed; McCorm.ck’s, Wood’s or Freeborn’s, and 
Cochran’s, The committee here subjoin their 
calculations, and leave it to the public te decide. 





M’CORMICK’S, 
Width of Furrows. Depth. Force, 
ist trial 16 inches 7 inches 330 
@4 do 14 83 330 
3d do 15} 7 330 
4th do 14 7 330 
FREEBORN’S. 
ist trial 15 inches 5} 350 
294 do 15 5t 350 
3d do 13 5! 350 
4th do 15 53 350 
bth do 14 4h 350 
6th do 13 G 350 
COCHRAN’S. 
Ist trial 12 5! 350 
2d do 11 5! 350 
3d do 11 5 350 
4th do 11 4 340 


“ But the most singular exhibition of all, and 
one that caused general amusement, was the 
spectacle of two little goats completely harnes- 
sed and attached to a cart, in which sat the dri- 
ver, a man weighing nearly 200 pounds, who 
coursed his proud looking little steeds about 
with much apparent ease and security. They 
were perfectly tractable and true to the draft.— 
This equipage, although intended by the wor- 
thy proprietor merely for amusement, conveye 
a good practical lesson to husbandmen. It shows, 
in a striking manner, what things may be ac- 
complished with our domestic animals by a prop- 
er course of education.” 


The second day the following toasts were 
given: 


1. The Day we celebrate—May each return of 
it invigorate our zeal, and augment our profes- 
sional knowledge. 

2. Our soil and our Intellects—We must give 
better culture to both, or the first will soog 
change masters. 

3. Free Exports and Imports—The best secu- 
rity for regular demand and supply. 

4. The Congress of the United States—Would 
they give Agriculture more of their works, and 
less of their faith ; Agriculture would give them 
more of her money, and less of her complaints. 

5. Fair, free Trade and Universal Commerce— 
The best pioneers, for liberty, knowledge, and 
universal good government. 

6. Prohtbitory Duties, and the self-flagellatiom 
of Sancho Panza, plants from the same nursery— 
A tool’s cap, with ass’s ears, is due to the inven- 
tors of both. 

7. Moderate and competent profits to all, ex- 
travagant ones to none. 

8. Steady and regular prices to every occu- 
pation, the healthful trade-winds of national 
prosperity; exorbitant gain, the tornadoes that 
ruin them all. 

9. Our Plough-shares and our Swords—May 
the first never be last, nor the last first, 

10. Speed to our Ploughs ; industry, skill and 
honesty to their drivers ; anda prudent enlight- 
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ened economy to the owners of the soil. 
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11. Banks—The most appropriate ones for 
Agriculture, are those erected by the Spade. 

12. The Land and the Ocean—The value of 
the first, much depends on the free use of the last. 

13. The Matrons and Maidens of Confederated 
America—Our last toast, but the first objects of 
our esteem and affection. 

An Address was given by Mr. Garnett, which 
we propose to republish ia a future number. 





A writer in the American Farmer with the 
signature “ Hugh Hartshorn,” says, “If not 
generally known, it may be useful to mention a 
very easy and excellent method of making but- 
ter, in winter, or in cold weather, late in the 
fall. We began it last fall, and have practiced 
it since with uniform success. _It consists sim- 
ply in heating the cream, instead of souring it,in 
the usual troublesome and tedious manner. The 
cream, as it is skimmed, is put into a vessel, un- 
til enough is collected for churning, and kept 
in any convenient place where it will not freeze. 
It is then poured into a copper or brass kettle 
and hung over the fire until scalding hot, but is 
not suffered to boil—it is then poured back again 
into the cream pot, and left to stand till evening, 
by which time it will be nearly cool, rather 
cooler than new milk ; it is then churned, and 
with us, has never failed to produce good butter 
in a very short time ; and of a better quality and 
color than when soured in the usual way. _In- 
deed it is scarcely any more trouble to make 
butter inthis way in winter, than in the usual 
mode insummer. Care, however, must be ta- 
ken that the fire be not too strong, as, if the 
cream should be in the least burnt, it will give 
butter an unpleasant taste.” 

The making of butter from scalded cream has long 
been practiced in England. (See No. 2, page 12 of the 
N.E. Farmer.) Mixing one quart of boiling water 
with every eight quarts of milk, as recommended in 
Mr. Hunter’s Georgical Essays, (see No. 16, page 123) 
would probably facilitate churning as well as deprive 
the milk of any disagreeable taste resulting from the 
cows having been fed on turnips. But when brass or 
copper vessels are used for scalding milk or cream, care 
must be taken to keep them perfectly clean, and not 
to scald sour milk or cream in them, nor even to let 
sweet milk or cream stand jn them to cool, lest the 
liquids become in some degree impregnated with ver- 
digrease, which they acquire from the metal. Sweet 
milk or cream, while hot will have no effect on brass or 
copper, but when cool, will corrode [oxidize] those 
metals, and become more or less poisonous. Milk and 
eream when sour, either cold or hot, will corrode brass 
or copper vessels, and bécome more or less poisonous.— 

Ed. N. E. Farmer. 
== 
From the Farmers’ Weekly Messenger. 
A WORD TO A THINKING FARMER. 

A common sap, wooden hooped cider barrel 

costs 83 cents, and by hooping it once, (which 


this it is generally unfit to put liquor in. A 


white oak, iron bound hogshead can be had new, | screen separates the two wheels, each of which, 


of heart stuff, well painted, to hold about three 
barrels and a half, for $5.—This will require to 
be smeared over with some kind of refuse oil, 
with a little Spanish brown and lamp black in 
it, once in three years, (which may be done at 


some leisure time, oe a rainy day,) and it|quantity produced by the amount of power.— 
e time. I am told that} Each wheel is attended by thirty-two persons 


will then last a man’s li 


have had casks of this description in their pos- 
session, in constant use, for upwards of fifty 
years, which now appear as good as new.— 
Heart stuff barrels are to be found in every 
part of our country from twenty to thirty years 
old, which have never been painted at all. Is 
it not truly surprising, when these facts are so 
well known, that any farmer should purchase 
sap barrels to put liquor in, at any price? From 
the best information which I am able to get | 
believe it will be found that the expense of 
keeping casks to keep twenty barrels of cider in, 
will be one year with another, reckoning every 
expense, nearly as follows: 

To keeping twenty barrels of cider in 
barrels with wooden hoops, $8,50 
To ditto ditto in heart stuff barrels with 

wood hoops and not painted, 4,50 
To ditto ditto in heart stuff barrels with 

iron hoops, painted, 3,00 
To ditto ditto with iron bound hogsheads, 
painted, 2,50 
When it is considered that cider is so much 
better by being kept in hogsheads than in bar- 
rels, it is evidently much cheaper to keep cider 
in hogsheads than in sap barrels, at even a quar- 
ter their present cost, 

It is true large timber is becoming an article 
of so much importance that hogshead staves are 
in many places very difficult to be got; but 
staves of heart stuff that will make casks which 
will hold sixty gallons can be had almost any 
where : and I should think that the most incred- 
ulous person will find by inquiry that iron bound 
casks with thick staves, to hold as much as he 
can well get them, if they are kept well housed 
and painted, will produce a clear saving of from 
two to four hundred per cent. Many of our 
heart stuff casks are, however, very poor, owing 
to the staves being so thin. The rum _ hogs- 
heads we get of merchants are often risky to 
purchase, as there are generally some sap staves 
in most hogsheads, and they are often injured 
by being strained at sea, Jf farmers can save 
twenty or even ten per cent. in any branch of 
husbagdry, they ought to be attentive to it; for 
in agriculture, as well as in religion, * he 
that disregardeth small things shall fall by little 
and little.” 


ake 


= 
From the New York Statesman. 
THE TREADING MILL. 

We have visited this new, and we dowbt not 
powerful machine, in the reformation of vice, 
and prevention as well as punishment of crime. 
It is erected in a building provided for the pur- 
pose, at the Penitentiary establishment, and con- 
sists of two long wheels, turning like a squirrel’s 
rolling cage, only that the weight is applied out- 
side instead of inside of the baror steps. Each 
wheel is long enough for sixteen persons to 


foothold rolling inwards from under them. A 
interlocked by ordinary machinery with each 
ity of 16 persons, and the whole force applied, 


two pair of miil-stones, which grind the usual 


stand upon it together, supported by a hand- 
by | rail,.shifting their feet with short and quick 
will cost 40 on it will last four years; after] steps, to prevent being without support by the 


in an adjoining apartment, to the movement of 


half of whom are employed in exercise or labor, 
while the others are at rest; at the sound of a 
bell, striking about once each half minute, the 
person at one end of the wheel stepping off, the 
remainder moving down, and another stepping 
on atthe head. ‘Thus each person is employed 
eight hours a day, alternately in exercise and 
rest, eight minutes at each interval, from eight 
in the morning to four in the afternoon. The 
effect of this discipline, it is believed, will be 


tof the most salutary and unequivocal nature. Al- 


though the employment at first appears light 
and easy, it is already found by experience, 
probably from its unremitied regularity, in itselt 
the dread of the idle and profligate, to have a 
serious and lasting effect on its subjects. The 
prisoners are daily complaining of indisposition 
or fatigue, and taken from the wheels by direc- 
tion of the physician. A register is kept of 
their services ; and but very few, if any, it is 
confidently expected, atter being once discharg- 
ed from this cage, will merit a return to the 


Treading Mull. 





A SHORT STORY, 

As told by Mr. Matthews, the Comedian. 

“¢ My friend and myself, when in Devonshire, 
were visiting an acquaintance, who had a daugh- 
ter not remarkable either for her wit, beauty, 
or accomplishments. She had passed the grand 
climacteric, and was certainly on the wane ; 
her heart had lost none of its susceptibility to 
le grand passion. She had for ten years been 
conspicuous for her dress, airs, and * beau- 
catchers ;” but alas! she had toiled all night at 
balls, routs, and levees, but had caught no beau. 
Being as vain as she was simple, we thought 
her fair game for a quiz. Miss Lucretia Elvira, 
said I, have you heard of the late act of parlia- 
ment, by which all ladies with small mouths shall 
be allowed to marry two husbands ? “ No, Sir, 
said she, (SCREWING UP HER MOUTH IN- 
TO A PUCKER)—what a curis law!” You 
are wrong, Edward, said my friend to me; those 
ladies with large mouths are to be allowed two 
husbands. “ LAW ME !” exclaimed she, (open- 
ing her mouth as big asa bucket,) “ what a 
cu-ri-ous law !” 
MISERIES OF EDITORS, 

The following catalogue of editorial grievan- 
ces is from the new editor of the Nantucket In- 
quirer : 

“ We are often-times forced to unravel hiero- 
glyphics, that would puzzle an Egyptian necro- 
mancer;—to decypher chirography which is 
more like cryptography, and resembles a Mosaic 
MS. rather than any post-diluvian production ; 
—to transpose the idioms of all languages into 
that of our mother tongue, as well as we know 
how ;—to affix punctuation to things that came 
to us without point or character. We have prose 
to translate, wherein the first letter of every 
line is an obstinate Capital ;—and poetry to 
measure and versify, in which the capitals stand 
up in thick array, like scare-crows in a pea- 
patch, or ‘ sheep’s bones round a parsley bed.” ” 


other, is moved by the weight or specific gray-' — 


A man of an agreeable and merry disposition, 
but very poor, findjng one night, some thicves 


in a passion, | cannot imagine what you expect 
to find in my house in the night, when | can find 








there are people in the state of Maine who|(one by males and the other by females) one 


nothing in it in the day time. 


in his house, told them, without putting himself 
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Although we believe the following was dictated by 
honorable feelings, and that the writer in originating 
the production was merely solicitous that honor should 
be given whére honor is due, we cannot think that 
there was any intention in the gentlemen who made 
and drank the toast, which it seems has given offence, 
to wound any person’s feelings, or to overlook the me- 
rits of the Berkshire Agricultural Society. In a mo- 
ment of conviviality, it cannot be expected that the 
scale of justice will always be held with a steady hand, 
and if merit should happen to kick the beam it should 
be overlooked as an occurrence, which if not justified, 
is perhaps palliated by circumstances, We do not 
perceive that the Hon. Mr. Welles’s reply, and the 
toast he gave in answer to that of the Worcester gen- 
tlemen can in any degree implicate him. Common 
civility required a reply, and it would hardly have 
been proper for Mr. Welles to have said that the com- 
pliment contained in the toast was misapplied. Still, 
as we said before, we appreciate the motives of our 
respected correspondent, and, perhaps our views of the 
subject are incorrect—besides non est nobis tantas com- 
ponere lites. It does not belong to us to settle the dis- 
pute—but we wish it settled. 

YO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 

We have taken pleasure in reading the de- 
tails of the proceedings of Agricultural Societies 
the past season in your valuable paper. The 
proceedings of the Worcester County Agricul- 
tural Society have attracted our attention. We 
rejoice at the successful efforts and displays of 
this Society, and we admire their zeal in this 
greatest and best of all causes. We are not 
disposed to abridge them of the pleasure of 
general admiration, nor delar them of courting 
the approbation of other Societies, if not done 
at the expence of truth and justice. We how- 
ever cannot greatly profess ourselves to admire 
or approve of the following toast, given on that 
occasion, and echoed by a member of the Mas- 
sachusetts Society. 

“ The Massachusetts Agricultural Society—The soul 
which animated ‘‘ the Heart,” and which is infusing 
life into the extremities of the Commonwealth.” 

If we were to remain silent on this occasion, 
it would be construed into aft high degree of 
insensibility and want of attention to the well 
founded fame of another Society in this State, 
to which the sentiment of the toast could apply 
vith truth and without cause of offence. ‘That 
the Worcester Society should have courted a 
compliment, at this very recent state of its ex- 
istence, is no subject of wonder, but that the 
Hon. Mr. Welles, who became the organ of the 
compliment, and was a Trustee of the Massa- 
chusetts Society, should have forgotten the hon- 
orable distinction heretofore awarded to the 
Berkshire Association, and placed on their an- 
nals, is indeed a wonder. 

It is not our object to provoke any collision 
or inauspicious rivalries among ¢itizens and 
societies devoted to the same great and useful 
pursuits—nor are we in the least disposed to 
detract trom the distinguished merits and valua- 
ble efforts which characterize the Massachusetts 
Agricultural Society. But we are disposed to 
think, that exact and equal justice to men in all 
their reiations to society is the most honorable 
and useful course, and the least liable to pro- 
duce dissatisfaction and opposition. The truth 
is, much caution and delicacy is requisite to 
eonciliate good feelings among Societies which 


® arc much excited, and by whom great ardor is 


displayed in the pursuit. On this subject we 
quote the sage and timely counsels of the ven- 
erable President Adams, formerly President of 
the Massachusetts ie in a letter of August 
11, 1812, to a friend in Berkshire. “ You may 
depend upon it, your Berkshire Agricultural 
Society, and our Massachusetts Society for Pro- 
moting Agriculture will assuredly quarrel and 
go to war unless both are managed with great 
prudence, delicacy, caution and circumspection. 
Sat verbum. How is it, that agriculture and 
commerce are rivals in France, England, Hol- 
land? and what tremendous consequences have 
resulted from those rivalries, the history of 
mankind will shew.” Whenever the Massa- 
chusetts Society, or any other Society for her, 
shall assume the merit of being ‘the soul 
which animates, the heart which is infusing 
life into the extremities of the state,”—the 
Berkshire Society will interpose her veto to 
that assumption, founded on the following facts. 
What was the state of the Massachusetts Socie- 
ty previous to 1811, when the Berkshire Asso- 
ciation commenced its successful career? Had 
that Society infused any life or animation in the 
promotion of agriculture in its immediate sphere 
of action, much less to the distant extremities 
of the State, sufficient to divest themselves of 
the proffered annual premiums? Previous to the 
existence of the Berkshire Association, was the 
Massachusetts Society of any practical utility ? 
And what were the fruits of a band of Patriots, 
who from the best of motives sustained their 
measures, previous to 1816, when they held 
their first exhibition at Brighton, following the 
footsteps of the Berkshire Socvety, other than the 
production of an annual volume on agriculture, 
which was little known and less regarded ?— 
That this question may be settled forever, and 
we charitably hope satisfactorily, we will ap- 
peal to the best authority, that of the Massa- 
chusetts Society. What the effects of the ex- 
ample and efforts of the Berkshire Society sub- 
sequent to 1815, not only on this State, but the 
Nation, were, we do appeal triumphantly to the 
following extract from the address of the Hon. 
John Lowell, at the first exhibition at Brighton, 
in 1816 :—“ The Berkshire Society, though 
comparatively in its infancy, and restricted in 
its means, had with a vigor and intelligence 
which did it the highest credit, taken the lead 
in establishing exhibitions of this nature, which 
has been productive of great emulation, of im- 
provements in agriculture.” “ It is our pride 
to acknowledge that we follow the footsteps of 
a younger Society, thus evincing that we are 
ready treely io acknowledge merit, wherever 
it may be found.” 

Upon this evidence we rest the decision, 
whether the reverse of the toast is not the 
truth—that the Berkshire Association was the 
soul which animated, and the heart which infused 
life not only into the Massachusetts Society, but 

State and Nation. Anxious to be usetul, to 
be the channel for diffusing the richest blessing 
to our country, the Berkshire Society pursue 
their objects with unabated diligence, and only 
desire that New England, nor the United States 
will ever permit themselves to forget the origin 
of a system, which has produced to general and 
increasing good. ‘To our friends in Worcester, 
and every where, we would say, that the high 
spirit and conscious dignity of Berkshire, will 





never suffer to pass unnoticed any attempts to 








detract from their just and well sustained claims 

at originality and usefulness in their agricultural 
system. 

A Member of the Berkshire Agricultural Society. 
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FACTS AND OBSERVATIONS RELATING TO 


AGRICULTURE & DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 











SAGACIOUS BREED OF CATTLE. 

In the Hottentot districts of the Cape of Good 
Hope the natives not only use their bison-oxen, 
which are of good size, for the saddle and 
draught, but trainthem to war. These cattle 
being assembled in troops, with a Hottentot ar- 
my, on a given signal, rush upon the enemy 
with great fury, goring with their horns, tramp- 
ling with their feet, and overturning every ob- 
stacle which opposes them. Individuals of them 
are also set to watch the flocks and herds, in the 
manner of shepherd’s dogs, which they faithful- 
ly perform like the dog, distinguishing friends 
from enemies, caressing the former, and attack- 
ing the latter with the utmost rage. 


A RACE-OX ; AND NEAT CATTLE FOR THE SADDLE. 
Some years ago a Sussex [English] ox ran 
four miles over Lewis’ Course, for a hundred 


guineas, which he performed after the rate of 





fifteen miles per hour. In India, travelling 
oxen are curried, clothed, and attended with as 
much solicitude, and much greater kindness 
than we bestow on our best horses. The In- 
dian cattle are extremely docile, and quick of 
perception, patient and kind; like the horse, 
their chief travelling gait is a trot, and it is said 
they often perform journeys of sixty successive 
days, at the rate of thirty to forty-five miles e 
day. 
IMPROVEMENT IN THE BREED OF CATTLE. 

The formation of an entire new breed, in the 
establishment of a permanent variety is a mat- 
ter requiring the most diligent attention, through 
a long course. For that reason it is commonly 
the shortest and safest method to part entircly 
with an inferior stock, or such as requires much 
amendment, and to replace with a species ihe 
nearest to perfection even at a high price. 

The following remarks on the subject are 
from Messrs. Wells & Lilly’s edition of Deane’s 
New England Farmer, under the article * But.” 

* It was formerly believed that a frequent 
change of animals, from one country, or one 
section of a country, to another, was indispen- 
sable to the preservation of a pure and exceilent 
breed of cattle, but this idea is almost exploded. 
Bakewell, Princeps, and other noted graziers 
and raisers of stock in Engjand have proved, 
that it is by careful selection of individuals of 
good forms and properties, that a race of caitle 
can be best improved. ‘The system of “ breed- 
ing in and in,” which confines the. improved 
races or animals to their own families, is now 
much more in fashion, and the success of the 
British graziers, and the best experience of our 
own country seem to justify the opinion. Im- 
portations of the best animals of Great Britain 
have been made, it is true, and they have essen- 
tially and manifestly improved our stock. But 
this does not disprove the utility of “ breed:ng 
in and in,” because these excellent imported anl- 
mals were produced, and brought to their pres 
ent perfection by the principle of selection from 
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the same excellent stock. And when imported 
here, the principle of ‘“ breeding in and in,” 
or preserving the stock has been scrupulously 
adhered to, with highly beneficial effects. 

‘+ Before we quit this article, it may be ad- 
duced as a proof of the soundness of the modern 
doctrine, as opposed to the old practice of cross- 
ing the breeds constantly, that, as to horses, the 
interest in which is much greater in some coun- 
tries on account of the rage for the pleasures of 
the chace and of the turf, it is an established 
law, that the race should be kept pure, and the 
pedigree of a race-horse is as accurately pre- 
served as that of a line of kings.” 

It appears that the pedigrees of certain breeds 
of cattle have been preserved in Great Britain 
of late years with all possible care, and the same 
practice is not without precedent in the United 
States. See No. 17—page 134 of the New 
England Farmer. 


COWS SHOULD NOT BE EXHAUSTED BY MILKING. 

The cow which is desired to remain in per- 
fection, either for milking or breeding, should 
not be exhausted by drawing her milk too long 
after she becomes heayy with calf, it is to pay 
She 
should be suffered to go dry, at least, two 
months before calving. 


ON THE IMPORTANCE OF PROCURING A GOOD BREED 
OF cows. 

The expense of keeping cows of a poor breed 
is as great and sometimes greater than that of 
keeping the best. If cows are poorly kept, the 
difference in breeds will scarcely be discernible 
by the productin milk. Some have, therefore, 
supposed that it is the food alone, which makes 
the odds in the quantity and quality of milk.— 
This supposition is very incorrect, as may be 
evinced’ by feeding two cows of a similar age, 
size, &c. on the same food, the one of a good 
breed for milk, and the other of a different 
kind, and observing the difference in the milk 
product. No farmer unless he is very rich can 
afford to keep poor milch cows. He might al- 
most as well keep a breed of “ naked sheep,” 
such as Swifttells of in his Gulliver’s Travels. 
The farmer who raises a heifer calf, that is 
from a poor milker, ofa bad or mongrel breed, 
is as foolish as he would be, if in clearing land 
he should burn on the ground the birch, maple 
and walnut, and save white pine and hemlock 
for fire wood. And yet many farmers sell the 
heifer calves of the best milch cows to the 
butchers, because they are the fattest. Such 
folks deserve to be poor, and may expect to 
meet with their deserts. 
COWS WHICH GIVE THE GREATEST QUANTITY OF THIN 

MILK, THE MOST PROPER FOR SUCKLING CALVES. 

Those cows which give the greatest quantity 
of milk are the most profitable for suckling 
calves, for rich milk is said to be not so proper 
food for calves as milk which is less valuable 
for dairy purposes. Milk which contains a large 
proportion of cream is apt to clog the stomachs 
of calves ; obstruction puts a stop to their thri- 
ving, and sometimes proves fatal. For this rea- 
son :t is best that calves should be fed with the 
milk which first comes from the cow, which is 
not so rich as that which is last drawn. 


DIFFERENCE IN THE MILK OF COWS. 


kept only a single cow for the use of his own 
family, bought one froma person who kept 
from fifteen to twenty cows, chiefly for the pur- 
pose of rearing calves, but in part for the dairy. 
This cow was recommended as one, which gave | 
a large quantity of milk for her size, and her 
milk was said to be of an excellent quality.— 
This last was a circumstance of great conse- 
quence to the gentleman, who proposed to buy 
the cow, who therefore took care to taste the 
milk and found it to be apparently very good. 
But although the milk was thick and rich to the 
taste it never could be brought to yield an atom of 
butter, though every method, which could be 
devised, was tried for that purpose. This cow 
had given milk for three seasons before she was 
sold, without its having been discovered that 
her milk did not give as much butter as that of 
any othercow. This experiment proves that 
there may be individual cows which yield milk 
of qualities different from that which the eye 
and the taste would seem to indicate. It would 
therefore be well for every person, who wishes 
to superintend a dairy with a proper attention 
to economy, always to ascertain the qualities of 
the milk of every cow individually, as soon as 
she is turned into the dairy ; otherwise he may 
proceed for years without knowing that he is 
subjecting himself to a great expence without 
deriving any advantage from it. It may like- 
wise happen, that from casual disease, or other 
circumstances the milk of the cow may become 
tainted at a particular time with a peculiar taste 
or other quality, which may greatly injure the 
whole stock if it be mixed with it, and occasion 
loss to the owner. It is, therefore, recommend- 
ed, as an invariable practice in every dairy, to 
keep each cow’s milk separate, on the first day 
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ken into the stomach, it ought to be generally 
known that these oxides, even in a state of so- 
lution, as well as the oxides of copper, may be 
rendered innoxious, by the exhibition of a large 
dose of common sugar, or sirup.—See Dr. Ure’s 
Chemical Dictionary. 


WINE TESTS, OR METHODS OF ASCERTAINING WHETIEP 
THERE BE ANY LEAD IN WINE OR CIDER. 

We are told that fraudulent wine merchants 
have sweetened their wines and ciders by the 
addition of lead. Dr. Watson relates that it was 
at one time acommon practice at Paris. He 
directs how it may be detected—Chemical Es- 
says, vol. Ill. page 369. Methods of detecting 
this and other adulterations of wine may also be 
seen in Dr. Willich’s Lectures on Diet and 
Regimen, pages 357 to 362. ‘The following is 
easy of application, and will be found effectual : 
Equal parts of oyster shells and sulphur may be 
heated together, kept in a white heat for 15 
minutes, and when cold, mixed with an equal 
quantity of cream of tartar: These are put in- 
to astrong bottle with common water to boil for 
an hour ; and then decanted into ounce phials, 
adding 20 drops of muriatic acid to each. This 
liquor precipitates the least quantity of lead, 
copper, &c. from wines, in a very sensible black 
precipitate. As iron might accidentally be con- 
tained in the same wine, the muriatic acid is 
added to prevent its precipitation, and its being 
mistaken for the precipitate of lead. 

FARMER’S ACCOUNTS. 

Regular accounts, says a celebrated agricul- 
turist, are not so common among farmers as 
they ought to be, and in this respect, persons 
employed in other professions, are much more 
attentive and correct. The acconnts of a far- 





of the month, at least, throughout the year, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the quantity and 
quality of the milk yielded by every cow indi- 
vidually. Were this practice strictly adhered to, 
it would advance the practical knowledge of the 
dairy more in the space of one year, than can 
be done in the random mode usually adopted in 
a century. 
CALVES SHOULD HAVE ROOM, LIGHT AND AIR. 

An English writer of high authority, says * I 
have heard and read much of calf-coops for 
calves which were fatting, where the animals 
had no room for turning themselves, and where 
the light is excladed ; but I have no conception 
of the necessity of such measures in order to 
make good veal. I have made, with despatch, 
as good and as fat veal, as Leadenhall market 
can exhibit, in common pens without the small- 
est obligation to any of the aforesaid extraordi- 
nary precautions, which, in truth, I disapprove, 
as equally probable to induce disease as to ac- 
celerate the fattening of calves.” It has been 
recommended to cram hogs and poultry also in 
dark and confined places without allowing the 
poor animals either light, fresh air, or exercise. 
But these should seem requisite for health in 
the animals, and the meat of unhealthy ones 
would not seem to bé a very wholesome article 
of diet. 

REMEDY FOR POISON BY THE OXIDES* OF LEAD OR 
COPPER. 
As the oxides of lead are poisonous, when ta- 


* An oxide is a metal combined with oxygen [vital 





Dr. Anderson relates that a friend of his, who 


air] extracted either from the atmosphere [when it is 


mer, occupying even a large estate, and conse- 
quently employing a great capital, are seldom 
deemed of sufficient importance to merit a share 
of attention, equal to that bestowed by a trades- 
man, om a concern of not one twentieth part of 
the value. There is certainly some difficulty 
in keeping accurate accounts respecting the 
profit and loss of so uncertain and complicateda 
business as the one carried on by a farmer, 
which depends so much on the weather, the 
state of markets, and other circumstances not 
under his control ; but the great bulk of farming 
transactions is settled at the moment, that is to 
say, the article is delivered, and the money at 
once paid ; so that little more is necessary than 
to record these properly. In regard to expen- 
ses laid out on the farm, an accurate account 
of them is perfectly practicable, and ought to 
be kept by every prudent and industrious far- 
mer. 

The advantage to be derived from regular 
accounts, cannot be doubted. By examining 
them, a farmer is enabled (o ascertain the na- 
ture and the extent of the expense he has in- 
curred, in the various operations of agriculture ; 
and to discover what particular measures, or 
what general system contributes to profit, or 
occasions loss. The principle of economy may 
thus be introduced into the management of a 
farm ; and the lessening of expense effected, 
which is every day becoming of greater im- 
portance, bearing a higher proportion to the 
produce of the farm. 


called rust] or from some acid substance, such as ¥ipe- 
gar, sour milk, cider, wine, &c.’ 
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In order to facilitate the adoption of so useful 
a plan as the keeping of regular accounts, it 
would be of use that not only memorandum 
books, for the transactions of the day, but ac- 
count books were properly arranged, and divid- 
ed into columns, containing every head, which 
experience in the business of farming may sug- 
rest, together with a broader column for gener- 
al observations. The accounts of gentlemen 
farmers, or of the bailiffs they employ cannot be 
too minute ; but in regard to common farmers, 
the great objects are to have them short and dis- 
tinct. 

It is proper to add that to record pecuniary 
transactions is not the only object to be attended 
to in the accounts of afarmer. It is necessary 
to have an annual account of the live stock, and 
of their value atthe time ; of the quantity of 
hay consumed ; of the grain in store, or in the 
stack yard ; and of the implements and other ar- 
ticles in which the capital is invested. An ac- 
count detailing ihe expense and return of each 
field, according to its productive contents is like- 
wise essential, without which it is impossible 
to calculate the advantages of different rotations ; 
the most beneficial mode of managing the farm ; 
or the improvements of which it is susceptible. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
Mr. Editor—I have for several years past, and mére, 
frequently of late on the margin of the Blue Hills and 
in other retired spots, had the gratification to observe a 
bird of most beautiful plumage, which, though coy and 
disposed to solitude, I sufficiently noted to find very 
distinctly described in the admirable work of our coun- 
tryman, “‘ Wilson’s Ornithology.» This description | 
have abridged and now send you for publication. Tho’ 
your paper is very properly and usefully devoted to 
agriculture—yet whatever gives a splendor to the scen- 
ery of the country and is not merely harmless, but use- 
ful to the cultivator of the soil—cannot be siid to be 
out of place in your pages. It will be perceived that 
this showy stranger, which is induced more and more 
to visit us of late; mostly feeds upon the large winged 
and most noxious and injurious insects. If, however, 
this bird, so modest and sweetly attired, is not kindly 
received, we shall lose the visits with which he grati- 
fies us. Why not place him with the Swallow, the 
Turtle Dove, and other favored harmless birds, who in 
fond reliance cluster about our houses? But above all, 
let those who deal out leaden death, consider that as 
this sweet bird of both song and plumage affords no in- 
ducement as game or luxury for food—whether it does 
not belong to their spirit and gallantry fo spare as they 
wish to be thought ifs admirers, tmmocence and beauty. 


THE SCARLET TANIGER. 

This is one of the most shewy birds which 
regularly visits us from the south in the spring 
of the year, dressed in the richest scarlet, and 
set off with the most jetty black. He rarely 
approaches the habitations of man, though he 
sometimes is seen in the orchards in search of 
food. The depth of the woods is his favorite 
abode, where, amongst the thick foliage, his 
simple notes may be heard, which appear to 
proceed from a distance, though the bird should 
be near to you; a faculty no doubt intended by 
the kind Author of nature to secure him from 
the danger to which his glowing color would 
expose him. His nest is slightly built on the 
horizontal branch of a tree; the eggs are three, 
ofa pale blue color, spotted with brown and 
purple ; they rarely raise more than one brood 
in a season, and leave us for the south in the 
last of August. His principal food is large wing- 
ed insects, such as wasps, hornets, and humble 


which in their season form almost his whole 
fare. The male of this species is rather less 
than the robin ; its plumage a most brilliant 
scarlet, except the wings and tail, which are of 
a deep black ; the bill curved and of a yellow- 
ish color ; the legs and feet light blue. The 
female is green above, ad yellow below; the 
wings and tail a brownish black, edged with 
green. The young birds, during their residence 
here, continue nearly of the same color with 
the female. 

Amongst all the birds which inhabit our 
woods, there is none that strikes the eye with 
so much brilliancy, when seen among the green 
leaves with the light falling strongly on his plu- 
mage, as this does. His manners are modest 
and inoffensive. He commits no depredations 
on the property of the husbandman, but rather 
benefits him by the daily destruction of many 
noxious insects ; and when winter approaches 
he seeks in a distant country the sustenance 
which the severity of the season denies to his 
industry in this. He is a striking ornament to 
our rural scenery, and none of the meanest of 
its songsters. 

Such being the true traits of his character, 
we should always with pleasure give a safe re- 
ception and welcome to this beautiful inoffen- 
sive stranger in our orchards, groves and forests. 








THE FARMER. 
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ON LAYING DOWN LAND TO GRASS. 

It has been said by some writers that a farmer ought 
never to sow grass seeds with any kind of grain, but in 
all cases to sow it by itself; which, it is affirmed, will 
always do more than repay the loss that is sustained by 
the want of a crop of grain. Dr. Anderson and some 
other writers, however, condemn that practice, and 
observe, in substance, that if we were to have regard 
to no other circumstance but the grass crop alone, it 
will always be best to sow it with some kind of grain ; 
but when we consider likewise the loss that the farmer 
sustains fos want of a crop of grain, the practice recom- 
mended of sowing grass seed alone must be looked on 
as highly pernicious. 

When grass seeds are sown with grain the latter 
grows quickly and prevents the growth of annual 
weeds, while it shades the tender plants of grass from 
the direct rays of the sun, and preserves the earth in a 
proper degree of moisture, so as to nurse the tender 
grass in the most kindly manners The grain decaying 
after the grass is well rooted and. can bear the heat and 
drought, the grass obtains as much air as is necessary. 

Though ground is not often too rich to bear a good 
crop of grass, yet, sometimes it may be too highly ma- 
nured to produce a good crop of grain. In this case, it 
may be prudent to forego the hope of a crop of grain, 
but not to omit sowing the seeds of some kind of grain 
with the grass seeds. Grain should, where the land is 
very rich, be sown thinly over the field, and will help 
to bring forward the grass in a kindly manner, and if 
the season proves dry, the farmer may thus obtain a 
very great crop. But, if the season is rainy, or the 
crop from any otber cause too luxuriant, whenever the 
grain or the grass begin to lodge, so as to be in danger 
of rotting, it should all be cut immediately, and em- 
ployed as a green fodder for cattle or made into hay. 
The extraordinary quantity of fodder procured in this 
way, will more than indemnify for the price of the seed 
of the grain; as the farmer may thus procure two full 











bees, and fruit, particularly the whortleberry, 


>see 


Autumnal sowing of grass seed is not approved of by 
good writers. The spring of the year is preferred as 
less precarious, although fall sowing will sometime: 
answer. 

The mould of the ground, which is laid down to 
grass, should be made very fine, as the seeds, being 
very small, may otherwise be covered too deep, by {al- 
ling below, or be scorched by lying above great clocs, 
Like other seeds, they require a due degree of moisture 
to cause them to vegetate, and therefore should not be 
left exposed to the rays of the sun without being coy. 
ered ; for unless rainy weather follows immediately af 
ter sowing, many of the seeds will not vegetate. Op 
this account it is always well to harrow the ground im. 
mediately after sowing with a light close-toothed har- 
row, which should be kept for that purpose ; and some- 
times a gentle rolling is of use after that, especially 
upon light spongy ground. But no one circumstance 
so effectually ensures the vegetating of these smal! 
seeds as sowing them as soon as possible after the 
ground is ploughed, while the soil remains moist. |; 
is always good economy to lay down rich, and not poo: 
ground to grass. 

It is asserted in the Memoirs of the New York Board 
of Agriculture, that ** grass seeds take remarkably well 
with buck wheat. Three pecks of buck wheat pei 
acre may be sown, and the grass seeds harrowed in 
with it; the whole should be neatly rolled, and a 
smooth surface left; as buck wheat sown at this sea- 
son will not go to seed to advantage, part of the crop, 
when in full blossom, should be cut daily, as green 
food for working horses and cattle.” 

Rees’ Cyclopedia, under the articles ‘‘ Grass,” and 
‘* Laying-down to Grass,” gives very copious and mi- 
nute directions on this subject, of some of which we 
shall avail ourselves, and others are either well known 
to our practical agriculturists, not well adapted to our 
soil and climate, or in substance comprehended in what 
we have written. ‘It is better that the lands intend- 
ed for grass, especially when they are intended to bc 
kept in a permanent state of sward, should incline, in 
some measure, to moisture; light, thin, dry descrip- 
tions of soil are better suited for the production of 
grain. The most usual period of putting in grass seeds 
has been the spring, at the time the grain crops are 
sown ; but where the land has been brought to a suit- 
able state of preparation, by means of green and other 
fallow crops, the latter end of the summer, as about 
August, has been the more general time. In the for- 
mer case they are most commonly put im with the 
grain crops; but in the latter without any other sorts 
of crops.» On this subject there appears to have been 
a great diversity of opinion, but on the whole it seems 
to be the belief of the best agriculturists that grass 
seeds answer almost equally well in either method. 
‘* Where the land is in a proper state of preparation 
and tillage, if sown with oats, they will be apt to be- 
come so luxuriant as to greatly injure, if not wholly 
destroy, the young grass-plants, by the closeness of 
their shade. In some cases, however, they succeed 
tolerably well with this sort of crop.” ‘* The practice 
of employing bush harrows is improper, as in that way 
the seeds are liable to be drawn into lumps.” 

Sir John Sinclair observes that ** the manner of sow- 
ing grass seed requires to be particularly attended to. 
Machines have been invented for that purpose, which 
answer well, but they are unfortunately too expensive 
for the generality of farmers. It is a bad system to 
mix seeds of different plants before sowing them, in 
order to have the fewer casts. It is better to sow each 
sort separately, as the expense of going several time? 
over the ground is nothing compared to the benefit of 





crops of succulent fodder in one season. 


having each sort equally distributed, The secda of 
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grasses, being so light, ought never to be — ina 
windy day, except by machinery, an equal delivery 
being a point of great consequence. Wet weather 
ought likewise to be avoided, as the least degree of 
poaching is injurious. 

‘© When the grain is carried off, the young crop of 
grass should be but little fed during autumn ; but heav- 
ily rolled in the following spring, in order to press the 
soil home to the roots.” 

Red Clover is more used in New England in laying 
jand down to grass, perhaps, than any other grass. ‘The 
author of a valuable work, published not long since in 
Albany, entitled “ A Treatise on Agriculture” directs 
ten or twelve pounds of clover seed to be sown on an 
acre, if the soil be rich, and double the quantity if it be 
poor. He condemns the practice of mixing the seeds 
of timothy (herd’s grass of New England) and rye, 
grass, &c. with those of clover, “ because these grasses 
neither rise nor ripen at the same time. Another prac- 
tice, equally bad, is that of sowing clover seed on win- 
ter grain, before the earth has acquired a temperature 
favorable to vegetation, and when there can be no doubt 
but that two thirds of the seed will perish.” This wri- 

ter is likewise of opinion that clover should not be pas- 
tured the first year, and observes, that “‘ ifthe crowns 
of young clover planis be nibbled, or otherwise wound- 
ed, the roots die. Sheep and horses (both of which 
bite closely) should, therefore, be particularly excluded 
from clover, unless intended for pasturage only.” 

The best European cultivators allow from fifteen to 
twenty pounds of clover seedtoan acre. By this mode 
of sowing it grows less rank, lodges less, and is more 

profitable for making hay, or soiling. They likewise 
recommend sowing this grass in the spring, even when 
the grain with which it is to grow has been sowed the 
fall preceding. They adyise harrowing the clover in, 
when it has been sowed under these circumstances, and 
assure us that the harrowing will not injure the grain, 
but rather be of service to it.* 

If the land be moist and rich, herd’s grass,alias timo- 
thy grass, alias meadow cat’s tail, is, perhaps, better to 
lay it down with than clover. It requires about ten or 
a dozen quarts of seed to an acre. This grass succeeds 
better in the northen than in the southern parts of the 
United States. We believe farmers in general in New 
England, unless the soil is dry, light and sandy, prefer 
mixing clover with timothy seeds, in laying their lands 
down to grass, allowing more er less timothy in propor- 
tion to the moisture of the soil. And, notwithstanding 
the respectable authority ofthe Albany writer, adverted 
to above, we are not prepared to condemr this practice. 
The timothy has a tendency to prevent the clover from 
lodging ; clover is more easily made into hay when mix- 
ed with that grass, and the mixture forms a food, which 
appears to be more agreeable to neat cattle than either 
of those grasses separately. 

Some English writers advise, when convenient, to 
pasture land, which has been recently laid down to 
grass from three to six years, without mowing it. It 
will afford more feed, than if it had been mowed a year 
or two, and will not (as our farmers express it) bind 
out so soon ; that is the grass roots will not, so soon, 
become so matted together as to prevent the growth of 
the plants, and require breaking up, in order to render 
it productive. 


: 





*See Messrs. Wells & Lilly's edition of Deane’s New 
England Farmer, article ‘ Clover.” 





Senna.—The Editor of the American Farmer states 
that he has received a small parcel of Senna seeds from 
Wm. Cattell, Esq. of Charleston, $. C. which has been 


cultivated and found to possess the virtues of the im- 
ported Senna. 


Great Crop of Mangel Wurtzell.—The last American 
Farmer contains certificates, which prove that John 
Hare Powell, Esq. raised nine hundred and eighty-two 
and an half bushels of Mangel Wurtzell roots, closely 
cut beneath the crowns and free from dirt, on one hun- 
dred and fifty-five and a quarter square perches, less 
than an acrc of ground. The crop was estimated by 
‘he Editor of the American Farmer, from one load’s be- 
ing weighed, to weigh 45,756 pounds, of clean trim- 
med roets. 





ENT A 
_ “a 
FARMER SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Congress, and the President's Message,—The second 
session of the seventeenth Congress commenced on the 
3d inst. ‘the Message of the President was received, 
read, and 3000 copies, together with the documents, 
ordered to be printed. The message commences with | 
a favorable view of the political system of the United | 
States, which will not call for augmented cares, but | 
states that other causes exist which are highly inter- 
esting as well to the United States as to the whole civi- 
lized world. It gives a pleasing view of our commer- 
cial relations with France and Great Britain—States 
that his Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia on 
the question submitted to him by the United States 
and Great Britain, concerning the construction of an 
article of the Treaty of Ghent, has been received, and 
that a convention has since been concluded between 
the parties, under the mediation of his Imperial Majes- 
ty, to prescribe the mode of carrying the article into 
effect, in conformity to the decision—It informs that a 
Territorial Government has been established in Florida 
—That the fiscal operations of the year have been 
more successful than was anticipated at the commence- 
ment of the last session of Congress, and that there is 
now a surplus in the treasury, and a greater one is an- | 
ticipated—It commends the organization of the United 
States’ Army—Speaks highly of the Military Academy 
—Remarks on piracy of the West Indics as of a recent 
date, and of the efforts of the U. States to suppress it— 
States that a serious malady has deprived us of many 
valuable citizens at Pensacola, and checked the pro- 
gress of some of those arrangements which are impor- 
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agent skilled in mineralogy—That the Cumberland 
road needs repairs—That our manufactures have in- 











The Pirates.—eports have reached us by an arrival 
here, and at Baltimore, that a British vessel of war has 
suceceded in capturing several pirates, in the neighbor- 
haod of Matanzas. A letter from Havana, of the 20th 
ultimo, received at Gcorgetown, confirms these ac- 
counts, and states that it was the Tyne Sloop of War 
that had a fight with the pirates in Lijuapo Bay, and 
took 29 prisoners. The Tyne lost 12 killed, besides 
wounded, ‘The loss of the pirates was supposed to be 
40 or 50. A piratical vessel lay off Havana on the 20th 
ultimo, which had threatened to capture the brig Lliza- 
beth-Ann, bound to Philadelphia, even if he had to fol- 
low her to the Delaware.—N. Y. Mer. Adv. 

The U.S. schooner Alligator was totally lost on the 
19th Nov. on Carysford Reef—crew all saved. 

Mr. Symmons Thrasher, of Attleborough, (Mass.) 
killed a hog on Friday last, which weighed 576 pounds. 
Mr. T. purchased this hog about a year since, when he 
was about four months old and weighed only 70 pounds. 

A Mr. Clark, of Albany, has now in his possession a 
sow two years and seven months old, weighing 688 lbs. 
—two ofher pigs 16 months old weighing, the one 
635, the other 580 pounds, anda pig of nine months 
old whose weight is 490—the aggregate amount of 
weight of the family, 2,893.—N. Y. American. 

Three large Oren.—A few days ago three oxen pas 
ed through this city on their way to New York, which 
weighed, according to the patent scales of L. Bishop, 
Esq. as follows, to wit—3080—2570—2456. These 
oxen were raised and fatted by Col. Chapin, of Spring- 
field, (Mass.) We are informed that a year or two 
ago Col. Chapin sold a pair of oxen in Boston for $1050, 
ncither of which weighed as much as the largest of the 
first mentioned oxen, It remains to be seen that the 
New Yorkers will be as liberal as the Bostonians.— 
About ten days since the mate of the largest of these 
three oxen died, and more than 300 pounds of rough 
tallow was taken out of him, exclusive of the kidney 
tallow.—New Haven Register. 

Warning to Teamsters.—On Friday last, Mr. Michac4 
Sweet, a respectable teamster, was precipitated by e 
sudden jolt from the tongue of his ox cart, the wheels 
of which passed over him, and besides injuring his 
scalp, fractured his right arm so badly, that amputa- 
| tion, it is feared, may become necessary. Let this un- 


tant to the territory—That the Lead Mines require an | fortunate accident operate asa warning to teamsters 


not to sit upon the tongue of their wagons.— Providence 
American. 














creased and are increasing—It gives a concise view of 
the aspect exhibited by foreign nations, which shows 
that the U. S. as a member of the great community of 
nations have rights to maintain, dutics to perform, and 
dangers to encounterThe situation of Spain and the 
Independent Governments south of the U. 58. is con- 
cisely adverted to—The sjtuation of the Greeks is 
spoken of with feeling, ‘* that such a country should 
have been everwhelmed, and so long hidden as it were 
from the world under a gloomy despotism ;*”” but “a 
strong hope is entertained that these people will recov- 
er their independence, and resume their natural sta- 
tions among the nations of the earth”—The effort which 


condition of the people is mentioned as consoling to all 
benevolent minds, and the President observes, that 
“when we see that a civil war of the most frightful 
character rages from the Adriatic to the Black Sea ; 
that strong symptoms of war appear in other parts, 
proceeding from causes which, should it break out, 
may become general, and be of long duration; that 
the war still continues between Spain and the Inde- 
pendent Governments, her late Provinces, in this hem- 
isphere ; and that it is likewise menaced between Por- 
tugal and Brazil, in consequence of the attempt of the 
latter to dismember itself from the former ; and that a 
system of piracy of great extent is maintained in the 
neighboring seas, which will require equal vigilance 
and decision to suppress it; the reasons for sustaining 
the attitude which we now hold, and for pushing for- 
ward all our measures of defence with the utmost vig- 
or, appear to me to acquire new force.” 

Matthew St. Clair Clark, of Pennsylvania, has been 
chosen Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. James Little, residing near Auburn, N. Y. was 
killed on the 16th ult. by his wagon overturning, and 
together with its contents falling on him. 

Counterfeit $10 bills of the Phoenix Bank, N. Y. and 





on the-Bank of Troy, are said to be in circulation. 


has been made in Spain and Portugal to improve the, 


The Lycoming Gazette gives an account of a Pan- 
ther’s being killed by two dogs belonging to a person, 
who was in pursuit of wolves. The combat took place 
in the night, and was very obstinate. 
| Spontaneous Combustion occurred on the 29th ult. in 

the coal yard of Mr. Joseph Jamison, Baltimore. The 
fire occurred in a mass of coals, containing about five 
‘thousand bushels, and though apparently extinguished 
several times, it again broke out, and was the cause of 
successive alarms. 
| The Rochester, N. Y. papers inform that emigrants 
are conveyed on the Grand Canal, at the low rate of 
one cent a mile, and in proportion for furniture and ef- 
fects. 
We have been informed from a source that leaves us 
no reason to doubt the fact, that the society of Shakers 
at Canterbury in this state, have, within three weeks, 
sold TEN barrels of Cider in Boston, for which they re- 
ceived ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS in cash. Good com- 
mon cider has been selling in this town for one dollar a 
barrel. Such is the difference between good, and very 
good !— Portsmouth Journal. 

A cow may now be seen at Harrisburg (for 12 1-2 
cents) upwards of 16 hands high, and supposed to weigh 
1600 lbs, She was raised in Columbia County.—Penn, 
Correspondent. 

An English horse, called Childers is said to have been 
the éwiftest ever known, and bas been known to have 
run near amile in a minute. He cleared the course in 
New Market, which is only 400 yards short of four 
miles in 6 minutes and 40 seconds ; running at the rate 
of 82 1-2 feet inasecond. Eclipse is said to surpass 
him in strength, and to be but little inferior in swift- 
ness. 











DIED—In Medford, Thursday morning, Rev. David 
Osgood, D. D. aged 75.——In this city, Isaac Rand, 
M.D. A. A. S. aged 90. 
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HEALTH. 

The subject of my song is Health, 
A good superior far to wealth. 
Can the mind distrust its worth ? 
Consult the monarchs of the earth : 
Imperial czars, and sultans, own 
No gem so bright that decks their throne ; 
Each for this pearl his crown would quit, 
And turn a rustic, or a cit. 

Mark, tho’ the blessing’s lost with ease, 

“Tis not recover’d when you please. 
Say not that gruels shall avail ; 
For salutary gruels fail : 

Say not, Apollo’s sons succeed ; 
Apollo’s'son is Fgypt’s* reed. 

How fruitless the physician’s skill, 
How vain the pestilential pill, 

The marble monuments proclaim ; 
The humbler turf confirms the same ; 
Prevention is the better cure ; 

So says the proverb, and °tis sure. 

Would you extend your narrow span, 
And make the most of life you can ; 
Would you, when med’cines cannot save, 
Descend with ease into the grave— 
Calnly retire, like evening light, 

And cheerful bid the world good night ? 
Let Temp’rance constantly preside ; 
Our best physician, friend, and guide ! 
Would you to wisdom make pretence, ¥ 
Proud to be thought a man of sense ? 
Let Temp’rance (always friend to fame) 
With steady hand direct your aim ; 

Or, like an archer in the dark, 

Your random shaft will miss the mark : 
For they who slight her golden rules, 

In wisdom’s volume stand for fools. 


*In allusion to 2 Kings, xviii. 21. 








FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 

There is a propensity existing in the minds 
of the most of mankind to resist the claims of 
those who appear to think that they deserve dis- 
tinction, and profess to be candidates for renown. 
The best way therefore, to win applause is not 
to court it. Persevere in the path of rectitude, 
and if Fame follows you, very well, but never 
run after it. 


Money laid out for the purpose of obtaining a 
high standing in society, or in other words for 
the sake of out-dashing and out-shining one’s 
neighbors is generally thrown away. We live 
in an age, when splendid furniture, glittering 
equipage, and fine buildings are grown too com- 
mon to attract much notice from spectators, 

There is no life more fatiguing and_perplex- 
ing than that of the subordinate votaries of fash- 
ion, who attempt to be stylish by dint of extrava- 
gant expenditure, and living beyond their in- 
come. Splendid indigence, finery and want, ex- 
pensive but temporary shifts te support the ap- 
pearance of plenty, when poverty oppresses and 
debt menaces are infinitely more distressing than 
open and avowed poverty, 

A life well employed is an agreeable as well 
as an useful life ; but “ the pains and penalties 
of idleness”? make existence a burden, which, in 
some instances has been fotind so insupportable 
that the wretched sufferer has sought refuge in 
suicide. 





ity, with a family of smart sons and dashing 


A man who has the appearance of order and 
economy in his family, who does not permit his 
sons to * hoe corn in silk breeches,”’ nor to roll 
logs in ruffled shirts, nor to wear their best clothes 
on common occasions, nor suffer his daughters 
to make butter and cheese in chintzes and mus- 
lins, nor sweep the kitchen in silks and laces, 
will sooner be trusted and stand higher in the 
estimation of all sensible people than any other 
man of equal property, who sets up for gentili- 


daughters, the beaus and belles of the neighbor- 
hood, the former calculating to live on their 
wits, and the latter expecting to be maintained 
by their beauty, and ali but worshipped for their 
accomplishments. 


A more costly dress than the oceasion requires, 
or the circumstances and station of the wearer 
can justify, are proofs not only of the extrava- 
gance, but of the vulgarity of the wearer. Many 
a would be fine lady and fine gentleman have 
thus made themselves ridiculous by the very 
means they made use of to attract admiration.— 
But parents, should, generally, permit their 
children to dress in a style somewhat similar to 
that of the young persons with whom they com- 
monly associate ; otherwise they will probably 
be ridiculed by their companions, which will 
make them feel undue inferiority, inspire them 
with envy, and spoil their dispositions—Not that 
their clothes should be equally expensive, but 
their general appearance should be similar. 


No man can be called great, merely in con- 
sequence of the station in which he is placed in 
society. The highest honors are but the ped- 
estal, and merit is the statue erected upon it. 


There is nothing more provoking than the 
condolence of a pretended friend, who appears 
to sympathize with you in your calamity, when 
you have reason to believe that in his heart he 
exults over your misfortunes, 

Addison says that a dog has been the compan- 
ion of man for more than 6000 years, and has 
learned of him only one of his vices—that is to 





worry his species, when he finds them in dis-| 
tress. Tie atin canister to a dog’s tail, and ano-, 
ther will fall upon him—put a man in prison for 
debt, and another will lodge a detainer against 
him. ‘This propensity to afflict the afflicted has | 
given rise to the vulgar, but we fear correct ad- 
Lage “ When a man is going down hill every one 
gives him a kick.” 

The man who is the most careful in examin- 
ing facts, and the most accurate in authentica- 
ting them, will, in general, form the most cor- 
rect conclusions ; and him we call judicious. 
He who is the quickest in comparing and com- 
bining those which preseni themselves to him, 
and the most rapid in deducing conclusions is 
said to have talents. These two faculties are by 
no means necessarily conjoined ; and thus it 
happens that men of talenis are not always men 
of solid understanding. 





The passion of De Luc, the natural philosopher, for 
music, was so predominant in his latter days, that a 
piano was placed by his bed side, on which his daugh- 
ter played great part of the day. The evening of his 
death, seeing her father ready to sink into a slumber, 





she asked him, “ Shall I play any more?” ‘‘ Keep 





playing,” said he, “keep playing.” He slept—but 
awoke no more. 


ON THE USE OF LIME 
Mixed with Gunpowder, in rending rocks and 
stones. By H. D. Griffith, Esquire, of Caerhun, 
near Conway, North Wales. 
From the letters and papers of the Bath and West of 
_ England Society. 

Having been for some time in the habit of pe. 
rusing your interesting papers on agriculture 
and other subjects, I am induced to lay before 
the society a circumstance, which, though per- 
haps familiarly known to them, might, if more 
generally divulged through the channel of their 
publications, be of infinite advantage to the pub. 
lic. 

In clearing my lands of the heaps of stone with 
which this country every where abounds, I found 
the quantity of gunpowder used in the operation 
to amount to a considerable sum at the end 0; 
the year; and as the price of this article has been 
increasing of late to an enormous amount, I had 
recourse to an expedient, by which the expense 
of it has been materially diminished. 

1 weighed out two pounds of gunpowder, and 
one pound of quick lime, well dried and pulver- 
ized; which, after having been thoroughly mix. 
ed with each other, I delivered it to the blaster 
with directions to apply it, in similar quantitie: 
as he would have done the gunpowder by itsel/ 
I then selected six of the hardest granites I could 
find for the experiment; and the effects of the 
explosion where precisely the same as if gun- 
powder alone had been used. It now occurred 
to me, that this might be fallacious, and that a 
smaller proportion of gunpowder would produce 
the same effect as a larger; l accordingly order- 
ed the man to bore holes in a similar number of 
stones, of the same texture and size with the 
former, and to put in a less quantity of gunpow- 
der, by one third, than he would have done if it 
had been left to his own management. The 
stones were separated by the shock; but the 
difference in the effect was manifest to every 
person in the field; those with the mixture of 
lime and gunpowder having been much more 
effectually broken and shattered than the others. 

After the success of this experiment, | have 
constantly adhered to the practice; and am so 
satisfied of its utility, that I wish to see it more 
generally adopted. One thing is certain, that 0 


| mixture composed of equal parts of quick-lime 


and gunpowder will explode ; and, if this mixture 
were used merely as a train of communication 
to the powder within the stone, what a national 
saving would it be in works carried on upon an 
extensive scale, such as the numerous quarries 
and mine works of this kingdom ! 








Swiftness of Men—Men who are exercised in 
running outstrip horses, or at least hold their 
speed for a longer continuance ; in a journey 
too, a man will walk down a horse ; and after 
they have both continued to proceed for sever- 
al days, the horse will be quite tired, and the 
man as fresh as in the beginning. The king's 
messengers of Ispahan who are runners by prv- 
fession, go 108 miles in 14 hours.—Hottentots 
outstrip lions in the chase, and savages who 
hunt the elk, tire down and take it, are said to 
have performed a journey of three thousand ara 
six hundred miles in less than six weeks, 

Coles, in his excellent history of plants, notices the 
virtues of hemp thus laconically: ‘“ By this cordag° 
ships are guided, bells are rung, beds are corded, aué 
rogues are kept in awe,”? 
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